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STUCK IN THE MUD 


Traveling to a Summer Resort in the Olden Time 
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Good alike on the football field or 
in the boudoir. The player may have 
sprained a muscle in that desperate 
effort to buck the centre; the dainty 
woman may have slipped 

carriage step. 
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Same result to hardy 
athlete; same to fragile women. 
Ache and pain—same result to both 
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GAMELAND 





GAMELAND, the gentle sportsman’s illustrated magazine hooting 
: t fishing, is the only magazine of the rod and gun. It is brimful of good r 1g and] 
/ r tone engravings relative to forest, field and stream, and treats exhaustive f camp 
by woodcraft, landscape and natural history. Besides, it reviews all the resorts, and tells of 
/ | places to shoot and fish, It is on every club and home library table of a nsequel 
Terms: One volume, in 12 monthly parts, one dollar, postage free. Three trial num 
her 25 cents. Nosample copies. Address 
GAMELAND, 1267 BROADWA\, New Yor 
. IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEVERS 
ROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
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— Vegetables, etc. Soldat Wholesale Pri n reason 
quantities. Saving 25 .c. Goods delivered free 
TRUNKS, out of the city. FsaMIty& HOTEL Surry Coms 
| 314, 316 Greenwich Strect. 
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161 Broapway, 688 Broapway, 
701 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. += RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 

worn—Try them—You willlike them. 
LOOK WELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE§ 

pairs of cuffs. ’ - 

A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX » 

CENTS. 4 

Address, giving size and style wanted. © 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., H 

® 
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27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


These cottages are beautifully situated overlooking 
the Ocean, and built to meet the requirements of 
those desiring all the comforts of a City residence, 
without the cares of housekeeping, completely fur- 

| nished, including bed linen, and have all the modern 
improvements, hot and cold water, open fire-places, 
electric lights and bells. Lawns and drives kept in 
order. Restaurant a la Carte, 


| LOUIS SHERRY, Fifth Ave. and 37th St., N. Y. 


S HERRY COTTAGES 


Hopekins & Hooskin 


Taors ano Breecues Maxcrs, 


27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING B® EECHE 
POLO AND RACING BREEC“ES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


= CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH 
Sousescecee San. :eeeee 








“TO BUYERS OF CARRIAGES. 


NSPECTION is invited to the 


best and most stylish designs 





The character and finish of all work 


is unexcelled, and my prices meet the 


requirements of close buyers. 


JAMES W. RENWICK, 
~ CARRIAGES AND HARNESS, 


39 & 41 Wooster Street, 


for all kinds of carriages. 


(Between Broome and Grand Streets) 
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BUT SLIGHTLY ACQUAINTED 


tie roR AT THE Cus: “ How singularly looks 

\ belie character. “The pale youth yonder, 
[ hear, is a very hard case.” . 

O_p Memper: “1 really know very little about 


his habits. He is my son.” 


SHE: * 1 don’t like a man who snores in_ his 
sleep.” 


He: * For 


have him snore?” 


Heaven’s sake, when would you 


WELL PROTECTED 


SUFFERER: “ [s there any guarantee goes with 
this medicine ? ’ 

Druccist: “ Yes, a 
respect.” 

SUFFERER: * What is it ? ” 

Druccist: “ We guarantee it to be of benefit 
to yourself or your heirs and assigns.” 


perfect one in every 





the great rush be for this 


OGVE 


RED ROSES 
Gave you roses red, and you, 
You thanked me in a true friend’s way. 
And smiling, let their petals lay 
Against your breast—you never knew! 





I gave you roses red, and you, 
When they were withered, let them go 
To all the cruel winds that blow : 

You thought them dead—you never knew ! 


I gave you roses red, and you, 
You thought them proffered by a friend, 
And wore them once; that was the end; 
They cost me twelve! You never knew! 
Richard Stillman Powell? 
THE TITLE SEEMS TO FIT 
Trivvet : “* Why do you call Dim- 
ling a monumental liar ? ” 
Dicer: ‘He writes epitaphs for 
tombstones.” 








Herpso: “I believe the 
Irish are competent to carry on 
the government in Ireland.” 

Sarpso : “Of 
course they are ; 
what is Ireland compared 
to New York ?”’ 











ALWAYS IN ORDER 
Mac tes: ** What will 





summer—Europe or Chi- 

cago?” 
BIGGLES: 

Money !” 


“« Neither. 









ENCOUNTERED EVERY- 
THING ELSE 





Brown: “I am sorry 
that you met with oppro- 
brium on your recent 
dramatic tour.” 

H. Bootrnw  SmIrTH: 
* Oh, it wasn’t as bad as 
that. We met jeers and 
hisses and even eggs, but 
I can’t recall opprobrium.” 
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THE WALL FLOWER 
(I, 11 and III of the Series published March 25, May 13 and May 20) 



























VOGUE 





Society dogged his languid foot- 
steps. His travels were chron- 
icled in the daily papers, and 
~ when it was rumored that he 

. gn ~~ was betrothed to some English 
a noble lady or European princess, 

eee the rumors were always put in 
the Associated Press dispatches. 
As forthe undaunted persever- 
ance with which the patrician 
daughters of his native land 
hunted him from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, both he and his mother 
were wont to speak of it in 
terms of surprised but patient 
resignation as an ill to which 
millionaire only sons must sub- 
mit with fortitude. Was it 
then surprising that, at twenty- 
five, Mr. Van Kull had become 
extremely blasé ? 

It so happened that one day, 
a day of unrelieved and _partic- 
ularly irksome boredom, he 
sauntered down to the studio 
of a rising artist, in whom he 
took a fitful interest. There 
he found the artist conversing 
with a young woman who had 
given him various hand-painted 
vases and bonbonnieres, to sell 
forher. The young woman— 
her name was Miss Bessie 
Geary—was pretty, and of very 


WASTED. SARCASM 
GABBLE: ‘*I sce that you have never submitted to the barbarous practice of having your ears frank and attractive manners. 
pierced, Miss Pertleigh,”’ J 4 5 
Miss PERTLEIGH: ** No, only bored, Mr. Gabble.”” Mr. \ an Kull thought her so 


FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


THE ABERRATION OF MYNDERT VAN KULL 


Yndert Van Kull was possessed of many of 
the attributes of the ideal hero of a society 


novel. He had the position and the 
family, and the forefathers necessary, and he was, 
moreover, ideally wealthy, with the extravagant 
wealthiness of which lady novelists dream. Being 
the only son and principal heir of the late Gillian 
Mortimer Van Kull, it was but natural that he 
should be somewhat haughty in his style, and regard 


himself with cold complacence as a young man of 


the very highest importance. 

That he was not good-looking, according to the 
standard of the novelists, was not accounted a draw- 
back. It was also a matter of small moment that 
he was not remarkably clever. Ideal heroes some- 
times have these peculiarities. But, if he had 
looked like Antinous, and talked like Macaulay, he 
could not have been more persistently sought. 


‘view it with an owner’s 


charming that he bought her two 
handsomest bonbonnieres, and gave her a commis- 
sion for a third. 

Miss Bessie Geary executed the commission and 
then received still another. Mr. Van Kull met 
her at the studio and gave her an extensive order 
for a punch bowl. While this masterpiece was in 
process of decoration he asked leave to come and 
critical eye. Miss Geary 
assented, though she disliked showing her work in 
its villa’ crudeness. But she did not like to 
run the risk of annoying Mr. Van Kull, who had 
given her such profitable “orders. 

When the blasé aristocrat withdrew, the artist 
friend told her to do her best with the punch bowl, 
for Van Kull, if he liked it, might give her other 
orders, and if she could get the patronage of his 
sisters it would be a splendid thing for her, as they 
were wealthy and generous women who took 
pleasure in posing as patrons of struggling genius. 
So Miss Bessie Geary went home feeling very rich 
and happy, and dreaming of unlimited orders from 
Van Kull’s sisters. 

The Gearys—mother and daughter—lived across 





VOGUE 


town in a huge flat building honeycombed with 
tiny apartments. It was in a vulgar Irish neigh- 
borhood, where, at the pleasant hour of twilight, 
unkempt women performed that domestic task 
known as “rushing the growler,” where innumera- 
able small children played sportively in the gutters. 
They were Bohemians, were the Gearys. Mrs. G. 
—as her defunct husband had called her—had been 
an actress—small parts in the legitimate—as Ger- 
trude, Queen of Denmark, she had made quite a 
hit. Now she was fat, wore wrappers all day and 
large flat-heeled slippers. Mr. G. had been noth- 
ing in particular, and all he had left his adored 
Mrs. G. was their Bessie and a life insurance 
policy of five thousand dollars. Bessie, with her 
crayon portraits and painted china bonbonniéres and 
vases made the rest. A good girl was Bessie, hard- 
working and cheerful, if a trifle too Bohemian for 
a strictly refined standard. 

Gearys’ flat was always at sixes and sevens. 
They never could find anything in it except what 
they did not want. When Mr. Van Kull climbed 
up there to look at his punch bowl he generaily 
found Mrs. Geary in her dingy wrapper, making 
Bessie’s dresses. The ex-Queen of Denmark, al- 
ways regally indifferent to the dinginess of her at- 
tire, ushered him politely in to a confusion of mil- 
linery and art, Miss Bessie being invariably discov- 
ered sitting at a table painting, and between whiles 
eating candy from a box at her elbow. While 
thus occupied she was not talkative. It was par- 
ticularly disconcerting to Mr. Van Kull, when, in 
the midst of his discourse, she paused in her work 
and looked at him with round, absent eyes, evi- 
dently not having heard a word of his improving 
conversation. 

But Miss Bessie was pretty—there was a good 
deal in that. She was pretty with the dainty 
freshness of some of the roses she painted so deftly 
on her porcelain boxes. She, too, wore old wrap- 
pers, and not irreproachable slippers, but her figure 
was like a young Greek girl’s and her feet like a 
young Andalusian’s. She had golden hair, too— 
real golden—which, when in gala array, she ar- 
ranged in a tight and elongated twist from the end 
of which three yellow, spiral curls emerged in an 
abrupt and unexpected manner. Miss _ Bessie 
called this hirsute ornament that stood out so de- 
fiantly from her smooth little head, her “ Pish 
twist.” Mr. Van Kull eyed it with curious ad- 
miration as she bent over her work, repeating in an 
absent tone “ Pish.” He had never heard the 
word before. 

Toward the spring Mr. Van Kull ordered 
another porcelain bonbon box with little bunches 
of roses sprinkled over it, and he came down to 
see how it progressed. The people in the flats 
had, as they would have expressed it in their unre- 
deemable and hopeless vulgarity, got on to” Mr. 
Van Kull. As he lounged slowly up the street in his 


irreproachable clothes, spring-like in the spring-like 
air, he was consctous of an agitation of the closed 
shutters along the building’s ‘facade. They opened 
slightly. Mr. Van Kull felt the eyes of women 
upon him, and, adjusting his glasses on his nose, 
hurried his pace, loathing the inspection. Even as 
he noiselessly ascended the stairs, the doors on the 
landings opened a crack, and eyes were seen to be 
glued to the aperture. It was not often that the 
inhabitants of that remote neighborhood saw any- 
thing as magnificent as Myndert Van Kull. . 

When he reached the top flat and rang, his gen- 
tle summons appeared to carry consternation to 
the dwellers within. There was a hurrying to and 
fro, followed by a silence, during which Mr. Van 
Kull was aware that the ex- Queen of Denmark 
was surveying the field through the keyhole. After 
this prudent reconnoitering she retired with her 
creaking steps and acquainted her daughter with 
the fact of Mr. Van Kull’s proximity, having, it 
appeared, recognized that gentleman from the 
small section of his waistcoat that the keyhole 
commanded. When the patrician visitor was ad- 
mitted he found Miss Bessie in the parlor, very 
comfortable in her old cotton frock, painting. She 
had no disengaged hand to offer him and no time 
to converse. And so Mr. Van Kull talked for 
both, while the bonbonniére grew in beauty, and the 
ex-Queen of Denmark cut out Bessie’s new dress 
with a pair of big, creaking shears. 

In the spring the poet has told us what happens 
to the young man’s fancy. Mr. Van Kull’s fancy 
turned more than lightly . thoughts of love. It 
turned steadily, and Mr. Van Kull was alarmed 
and enraged for he could not stop it turning. He 
was afraid of his family hearing, for though he was 
master of his fortune as of his actions, he dreaded 
the comments of his family. It was a serious 
family, proud and majestic, and Mr. Van Kull 
knew what it would say. While it stayed in town 
he took pains to conceal his infatuation from it— 
went about uncomplainingly with his third and only 
unmarried sister, dined gorgeously and solemnly 
at home, brought his mother no more presents of 
hand- painted bonbon boxes, and only let a restless 
spirit in his feet carry him to the big flat on the 
east side once every fortnight or three weeks. 

But when the family went to Newport, the 
family’s only son said he had business that would 
keep him in town and stayed on. The city was 
dusty and deserted. The big house where the 
family lived was cool, but very dull. Mr. Van 
Kull took a delicate, carefully-prepared dinner in 
the dim, leather-hung dining room, sipping thin 
yellow wines in the cool of the twilight. As he 
waited for the next course he thought how pleasant 
it would have been if Bessie Geary had been 
sitting at the other end of the table listening to him 
and also sipping the yellow wine, that, in its amber 
clearness, would have matched her eyes to perfection. 
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A TERRIBLE DOSE 








VOGUE 


After dinner, there being nothing else to do, 
Mr. Van Kull strolled across town to the large 
flat building on the east side. When he had 
climbed the many fights of stairs, pressed the bell, 
sustained the usual inspection through the key halle, 
the ex-Queen of Denmark, never particularly 
gracious, reluctantly ushered him into the stuffy 
little parlor, where one large lamp burned, and the 
work table was littered with the royal lady’ s dress- 
making paraphernalia. 

Miss Bessie did not paint on such warm even- 
ings, but curled up in a corner of the sofa, the in- 
evitable box of candy at her elbow, listlessly 
twanged on an old and tuneless guitar. On an 
easel opposite—to be eyed critically in the pauses 
of the twanging—stood a new crayon portrait in 
process of construction, the subject being a gentle- 
man who was chief of a fire brigade and whose 
sister lived in the flat below. It was for her, 
Bessie explained, over the tinkling of the hesitating 
music, and she was to pay for it with a pair of 
opera g glasses. This was very nearly all she said. 
She always had the appearance of giving to Van 
Kull’s conversation but a_ half-hearted attention, 
now and then stopping in her twanging of the strings 
to offer suggestions to her mother on the absorbing 
topic of the family dress-making. 

During those summer months Van Kull went a 
good many times to the flat on the east side. No- 
body but he himself ever knew how often he went, 
for there were many evenings when he did not go 
n, but moody and harassed and bitterly ashamed 
of his love for the daughter ’ 
Denmark, he surreptitiously loitered in the shadow 
of the corner grocery and watched her windows, 
where the ragged white curtains gently fanned in 
and out on the fitful breezes. Sometimes he could 
hear the tinkling notes of the guitar, Then he 
thought with melting tenderness of how she sat 
there in her white and yellow beauty like a narcissus 
blossom, dreaming of him in the summer night. 
Miss Bessie—to keep to the truth of history—lay 
on the old tapestry sofa in very aged attire, twang- 
ing the guitar and eating caramels. Her anther “4 
by the lamp, stitched on a polka-dotted blouse. 

~“ And for goodness sake,” said Miss Bessie, 
stretching a little pale hand for another candy— 
‘* for goodness sake, if our aristocratic patron comes 
ringing at the bell, don’t make a sound, but just let 
him ring. He’ll think we’re out and go away. It’s 
too warm an evening to talk to blasé patricians, 
even though they do give us orders ? ” 

All through that long July and glaring, parched 
August, Mr. Van Kull wrestled with the problem 
of his love, and, in the end—as better men than he 
have been—was conquered. ‘There came a day 
when he decided that life without Bessie Geary was 
not worth living. He would marry her. The 
beautiful legend of King C ophetua and the Beggar 
Maid w ould once more have its modern prototype. 


of the ex-Queen of 


After this decision, there was nothing to be done 
but decide upon the best way of getting rid of Her 
Majesty of Denmark. Myndert Van Kull loved 
Bessie Geary, but toward her mother he cherished 
sentiments other than tender. This pacific and 
gentle young man almost wished that the days of 
hiring bravos were not passed, and that he could 
have hired some desperate bandit to remove the 
regal lady of whom he was so keenly ashamed. 
Some days he thought that he would buy an orange 
- in Florida, and send her there to take care 
of it. Then he thought of purchasing a large 
nal place in England and settling her there as 
housekeeper. He might also buy an extensive 
naphtha-launch, put her on board that, and keep it 
forever cruising on the open sea, like the Flying 
Dutchman. One thing was certain, she must 
never be seen or known of as the mother of Bessie 
Van Kull, née Geary. It was bad enough that 
Bessie herself should have painted bonbonniéres 
and worn a “ Pish twist.” 

So one momentous afternoon Mr. Van Kull 
went to see his humble love and to offer her the 
old and honorable name of Van Kull. 

Fate seemed to favor him for he found Miss 
Bessie alone—a rare occurrence. Gertrude, Queen 
of Denmark, was in the kitchen singing the un- 
queenly lay of Annie Rooney and clattering 
crockery. It was the weekly wash-day at the 
Gearys’ flat, when the Queen did the dish- washing 
of seven days’ standing. But Mr. Van Kull knew 
nothing of ‘these domestic details, and to make the 
most of the blessed opportunity burst into his love 
tale without preamble or delay. So hurried and 
anxious was he to say it all before Mrs. Geary’s 
return that, side by side with the recital of his love 
he poured out his generous plans for the Queen’s 
own future all in one breathless, unbroken stream. 

For the first few moments Miss Bessie stared at 
him with wide, astonished eyes, then she got up, 
walked to the window and remained there, her 
elbows on the sill. When he had concluded and 
stood waiting for his answer, she turned her head, 
her elbows still on the sill, and said over her shoul- 
der, “* No, my dear Mr. Van Kull, but thank you 


just the same.”’ 


Then she turned away and looked down at the 
people walking in the street, after the fashion of 
those small, plump birds that peer so curiously 
over the leaden gutters, at the traffic below. 

A sound of inarticulate query came from Van 


Kull. 








SHE 





SCORED 





Mr. MEANITALL: ‘* Do you think there is such a thing as love?" 


Miss FLurTsSoM : ‘* Of course I do. 


Mr. MEANIrALL: ‘*I am so glad to hear you say so. But on what is your knowledge based / ’ 
Miss FLurtsom: ‘* Why, I have played lawn tennis.” 


“Oh no,” said Miss Bessie, craning her neck 
forward to follow with her eyes a well-dressed 
female figure as it swept down the street—‘“‘a 
marriage between you and me would be very un- 
suitable.” 

Mr. Van Kull came suddenly toward her with a 
light of love and anger in his eyes. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, half smiling and holding out 
one small, arresting hand—* It isn’t possible at all. 
Anyway,” and she tilted her head sideways— 
“anyway, even if I was willing to marry you, I 
couldn’t, I’m engaged to that man over there”— 
she pointed to the crayon portrait of the chief of 
the fire brigade. “We will be married when 
we’re better off. And you ?—Why I only thought 
you cared about the painted bonbonnieres. I'd 
never have let you come that way if I’d thought it 
was for me.” Geraldine Bonner. 


OLD FRIENDS 


Epiror: “I notice you make a specialty of 


> 


jokes of a classic turn.’ 


FuUNNICUS: 
stand you.” 

Epitror: * Most of them has the sanction of 
the best ancient and modern authors.” 


“7 don’t know that I just under- 


CAPITAL 


May: “Do you spell ‘lord’ with a capital, 
mamma ?”’ 

Mamma: “ Well, I never saw one with any 
capital yet, unless he married it ! ” 


THEY ALL DO IT 


? Ts now suburban residents 
Begin to dig and hoe, 
And trim their little garden plots 
In hopes some things will grow. 


There’s one thing that these amateurs 
Produce by tilling lands, 

The most of them can always raise 
Some blist»ss on their hands ! 























VOGUE 


A FAIRY STORY 


E was earnestly writing. It was very late. 
H The clock on his mantel pointed to ten 
minutes of two; and the hands were so 
unmistakably stretching before starting on upon 
another round that one might have expected to see 
the face open with a satisfy ing yawn. A pretty 
photograph on his shaving table apparently nodded, 
but hastily caught herself and her escaping dignity. 
The bed was the only object in the room that did 
not seem to be casting disdainful or reproaching 
glances at the blazing gas jet. The bed even 
seemed dimpled with satisfaction at the postpone- 
ment of its tour of duty which should have begun 
hours ago. It wasa feather bed of slothful dispo- 
sition. 

Ah, he had finished !_ Presently he would make 
the room dark and then all things in it might have 
arest. But they were disappointed, for the man 
leaned back in his chair and reached for his pipe. 
As he lit it everything in the room wore an even 
more disgruntled appearance than ever. ‘The pipe 
itself was accustomed to bad hours, but it 
showed its loyalty to its neighbors by continual 
dropping ashes and bits of ‘fire on the man; and 
finally it refused to draw. 

The man carelessly put it down without a word 

of reproach. ‘The pipe was unaccustomed to these 
coals of fire and it felt ashamed and cleared its 
stem in the hope that the man would take it up 
again, for the pipe really loved the man. But the 
man did not notice it again. He stared at the 
ceiling long time, and as the ceiling stared 
back it tried to mesmerize him into extinguish- 
ing the gas that was hotly burning beneath it. 
Then the man read over what he had 
written and he smiled and looked at 
the photo, who coldly tried to avoid 
his eyes. He leaned his head against 
the mantel and still stared at the picture. 
After awhile she felt obliged to look at 
the man, and after regarding him in- 
tently for a few moments she said, ** He 
has gone to sleep, and left that horrid 
gas burning |? 

A chorus of indignant protestations 
arose from all sides of the room, 
and the poor gas bracket shook 
so that the flame flickered piti- 
fully. “I can’t help it; it’s 
not my fault,” it declared. 

And here general attention 
was diverted from this object 
of abuse by an unctuous chuckle 
from the fat old bed. It said 
something to the chair on which 
the man was sitting, and it must 
have been excessively irritating, 
for the chair replied in the 


highest rage. Everything in the room tried to get 
a view of the row; neckties crowded out of his 
dressing-case and bric-a-brac leaned over the edge 
of the mantel. ‘The pipes and an old flask took 
a particular interest in the disturbance, but the pho- 
tograph seemed greatly frightened. She was a 
recent arrival, and this was her first experience in 
the manners of the furniture of men’s rooms. Sev- 
eral other articles had taken part in the skirmish 
now, principally those with sporting proclivities. 
A black bottle nearly fell off its shelf in its excite- 
ment, and the boxing gloves danced on the wall. 
Suddenly a sharp voice hushed the uproar. It 
was the pen that had spoken. Its great experience 
and powers of prophesy had made its word re- 
spected above every other thing’s, and the confu- 
sion immediately subsided when it spoke. Yet 
somehow the picture felt less at ease now than ever. 
“Yes,” continued the pen, “ you things ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves. You ought to be 
sympathizing with that man instead of kic king up 
all this row. Why? Well, I'll tell you why. 
He’s gone in love with that. That? s why.” And 
the pen waved vindictively in the direction of the 
blushing picture. 
“Ww hy shouldn’t he ? ” demanded the loyal pipe. 
“ Well, you’ll be one of the 
first to hud out why, my boy. 
She will object to your smell, 
and you'll go into your case 















Of knowledge she’s acquired a store, 
Yet wisdom she has none; 

She speaks in twenty tongues, or more, ve 
But cannot think in one! “A 
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SPOKE TOO QUICKLY 


Mr. GALLIVANT: ‘* My dear, those shirts, suspenders, and spats you brought home 
trom Europe tor me are every one of them too small.”’ 


Mrs. GALLIVANT: ** Don't worry, my darling ; I intended to wear them myself.”’ 
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EXPERIENTIA DOCE'T 


PENELOPE: ** How 
CHOLLY : 


pretty soon, and you'll stop there for some little 
time, too. And as for the flask! Why he hasn’t 
used you for a week, has he? No. And he 
won’t for several to come, either. He will keep 
that beastly light burning every night, and he will 
wear me out writing letters like the one I’ve 
written to-night. You pictures up there will all 
have to come down. You are too gay for us now.” 

Everything was silent after the pen finished, and 
the pipe had ‘turned several shades lighter than his 
customary healthy brown. The photograph trem- 
bled under the array of threatening glances directed 
at her, but assumed a bold air, as became her ex- 
alted position. 

“Seems to me we ought to be sorry for our- 
selves instead of for him,” something said. 

“No,” said the pen, “poor chap! it will be 
much worse for him. He’s awfully poor, you 
know, and she'll never let herself get really fond 
of him. She will only play with him. Just break 
his heart for a passing gratification.” The pipe 
cursed and tried to throw ashes on the shrinking 
picture. ‘ He will please her for a little and she 
will make him grow fond of her. And then he 
will love her more and more. He won’t care for 
anything but for her. He will be lonely when he’s 


‘when the pen ceased. 


do you like ournew mastiff?”’ 
** Chained-up, dear.”” 


here alone with us; he will always be lonely except 
when he is with her, and ‘sweetheart ’ lonely i is 
the worst kind. He’ll do anything for her and 
give any of us to her, or give up any of the men 
who come here and use us, and who care so much 
for him. Yes, she will enjoy his devotion for 
awhile, but soon she will get tired of it, then she 
won't let him bother her any more.’ 

“Oh, no, no!” hysterically cried the picture 
“Oh, no!” But the shav- 
ing case grufy muttered a chest, and then rudely 
threw the picture to the floor. 

‘“¢ Be quiet, everything,” came a warning cry. 

The man stretched, yawned and opened his 
eyes. His first glance was toward the place where 
the picture had stood. He jumped up and tenderly 
lifted the photo from the floor; he kissed it, and 
put it back in its place. 

‘“‘]T wonder how that got blown over?” he said. 


L. Brewer. 


A MATTER OF TASTE 
‘Why is the chrysanthemum so popular in the 
smart set, I wonder? ” 
‘“‘ Because it has the good taste not to use per- 
fume, my boy.” 
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F all the summer months, June is the 
O favorite with people who have their 
country places near the city. They 

go to them in May, but until June there is very 
little entertaining done excepting over Sunday ; 
but from now on the house parties will be the 
principal social interest. House party is a 
term which has only come to us within the 
last year or two, but it has evidently come to 


stay, and now every clerk who is asked out of 


town for Sunday comes back to the office with 
the news that he has been making one of a 
house party, stopping tor a few days, with 
some friends. Although we cannot quite 
have the same house parties as our English 
cousins, where the men are not obliged to at- 
tend to business, it is a very agreeable thing 
fora man to be asked to spend a fortnight 
near town, even though he has to make a 
daily tour to his office. 


Not until July do the watering places begin 
their season. Bar Harbor, Newport, South- 
ampton and Narragansett wake up afte: the 
Fourth, but until then they are absolutely 
dead. The old Newporters will tell you that 
they lead an ideal life before the season opens, 
but in that case ideal and dull are synonymous 
terms, for there is nothing at all doing in a so- 
cial way. 


This is the month of all the year when the 
beautiful country places along the Hudson are 
most enjoyable. The estates are superbly 
kept up and the life there is more strictly like 
that of England than anywhere in this country. 
There was a period when the Hudson was 
considered unhealthy and unfashionable, and 
the old houses looked forsaken and forlorn, 
but this last swing of the pendulum of fashion 
has restored the historic river to favor, and now 
the houses have been renovated and the mag- 
nificent old places once again put into the 
hands of landscape gardeners who have made 
them, if possible, more beautitul than ever. Mr. 
and Mrs. Archibald Rogers’s place at Hyde 
Park, where they live most of the year, is 
filled with guests. At New Hamburgh 
the Colgate’s place will not be open, that is, 
for any gaiety, on account of the death of Mr. 
Colgate last winter. His widow, who is one 
of the most beautiful women in society, is en- 
tertaining only her most intimate friends, but 
as a woman of her beauty and fortune does 
not lack for friends, she cannot be said to be 
having a very dull time. The Rives’s place at 
New Hamburgh will also be quiet this season, 
tor the same sad reason, Mr. John Borland, who 
married Miss Constance Rives, having died 
only a short time ago. The Clarence Dins- 
mores are abroad. But in spite of death and 
absenteeism, there were any number of people 
present at the marriage last week of Miss 
Maria Banks to Mr. Walter Taylor, which was 
celebrated at The Cedars, at New Hamburgh. 
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This place, which is one of the most beautiful 
upon the Hudson, never looked more attractive 
than it did the day of the wedding. The foliage 
and the flowering shrubs had the indescribable 
freshness which is only seen in the early sum- 
mer. The bridesmaids, who were all ex- 
tremely pretty girls (Miss Minturn being per- 
haps the handsomest), looked very picturesque 
in their dainty fresh gowns and when, at the 
close of the reception, a Sir Roger de Coverly 
was danced on the lawn, the gay scene called 
forth expressions of admiration. 

Postponed weddings appear to be the 
fashion this year, but it did seem hard that the 
much-talked-of marriage between Miss Hum- 
bert and Mr. Satterlee, which was to have 
taken place last Saturday, had to be postponed 
on account of the illness of the prospective 
bridegroom. 

Although the Open Air Horse Show will 
never be the same social function as the au- 
tumn show in the Madison Square Garden, it 
is, and undoubtedly will continue to be, very 
popular. The arrangements for seating the 
spectators were very good. The little club 
house is alluring and it was quite a swagger 
thing to lunch and dine up there, and surely 
nothing could be pleasanter than the drive 
home through the Park in the evening. Col- 
onel Jay took out a very jolly coach-load the 
first day, and in spite of the great heat there 
were a number of people present. Mrs. An- 
nette Wetmore was among the women there, 
also Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Duncan Elliott and Miss 


Dodge. 


Polo is the great excitement at Westchester 
this week, and in spite of the supposed hard 
times there seem to be plenty of young men who 
are devoting themselves to this favorite sport. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Potter, the Costers, 
the Iselins and the Kanes have all taken a 
great deal of interest in the games. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Campbell, who expected to have a 
number of guests with them during this week, 
have had to recall their invitations on account 
ot the death of Mr. Campbell’s father. 


Way out at Omaha next Wednesday there 
is to take place a wedding, to which many 
New Yorkers have been bidden, but few have 
chosen to go. Omaha is a very charming 
place, but the truth is we are rather spoiled by 
special trains for out-of-town weddings, and as 
there was no notice of a special train for Omaha 
enclosed with the wedding invitation it is to be 
feared there will not be a large number of 
guests from the city. Mr. Arthur Herbert, 
who is to be married to Miss Mary Lemist, is 
connected with the Herberts of Muckross Ab- 
bey, but as his mother was an American, he 
has been identified entirely with this country. 
Miss Lemist, the bride, has lived all her life in 
the west, with the exception of a year at 
school in the city. It is said Mr. Herbert has 

















































had great difficulty in securing best man and 
ushers, for in spite of being a very popular 
man, the Open Air Horse Show, polo matches, 
the races, not to mention the late interest in 
National Cordage, are strong rivals for a trip 
to the far west. When Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
take up their abode in New York, next winter, 
they will undoubtedly be made much of. 

It has been freely stated, of late, that New 
York society is to have a very lovely addition 
to its ranks ina well-known Baltimore maiden. 
Her beauty is of a very striking kind; her 
complexion is warm and bright; her brown 
hair abundant ; her dark eyes saucy and sweet. 
There is a general air of overflowing life and 
vitality about her, and she gives the impression 
of a young woman who knows her own mind 
thoroughly. It is told of her (with what de- 
gree of truth it is impossible to state), that 
shortly before her formal début in society, hav- 
ing become very weary of answering the many 
inquiries as to whether or not she intended to 
that she attached a small 
string to the wide revers of her winter coat, and 


come out season, 
when next the question was sprung upon her, 
electrified her friends by suddenly pulling up 
the lapel and disclosing a card with the simple 
legend, «¢« D—— if I know.” 

Miss Mae Clagett, whose marriage to Au- 
gustus Whiting was so suddenly postponed on 
account of the bride-elect’s illness, is now con- 
valescent. It is understood, however, that she 
has brought her engagement to a definite con- 
Miss Clagett would have undoubt- 
She 
is a tall, pretty girl, with large brown eyes, a 


clusion. 
edly had a pleasant career in New York. 


beautiful complexion, red lips which are al- 
ways half parted, and what is known as a 
“ fine’’ figure, who goes through lite smiling 
on all the world and apparently pleased with 
everything and everybody, which is in itself a 
long step toward social success. 


A little son has been born to Mme. Gaston 
de Fontenilliat, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt's 
youngest sister, who before her marriage was 
know as Mimi Smith. Her husband, whom 
the world of her acquaintance was at first 
disposed to disapprove of on general prin- 
ciples, has shown himself to be both manly 
and and to thor- 
oughly democratic ideas in regard to work- 
He has been riding-master 
up-town 


self-respecting, possess 
ing for a living. 
for several years in an academy, 
where many of the pupils were attracted to 
the courteous, well-bred and evidently well- 
born Frenchman. 

Among the debris and wreckage of the 
greater fortunes cut into and swept away by 
Frank Weeks’ singular career of fraud comes 
asad story of a crippled and utterly helpless 
young girl, whose little property had been en- 
tirely entrusted to him, and who is, conse- 
quently, left absolutely penniless, 









LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


He most notable femme politique of the 
hour is assuredly Mrs. “ Joe’? Cham- 


berlain, formerly Miss Endicott, of 


Massachusetts. At the great city anti-Home 
Rule Bill demonstration yesterday—the parallel 
of which has not been seen since the Corn Law 
agitation fifty odd years ago—she and the 
Lady Mayoress were the only official ladies 
present, while at the Lord Mayor's dinner the 
same evening she was again the object of 
special attention. Dinners at the Mansion 
House are always most entertaining. To be- 
gin with, one always “goes in” with one’s 
husband, and if you have no such useful ap- 
pendage, a mari pro tem. is provided for you. 


Then everything is on the grandest scale of 


magnificence. Your name is passed up along a 
row of gorgeous silk-stockinged, gold-chained, 
powdered assistants—I dare not call them 
menials !—until you reach the grand head 
functionary of all, who, by the way, is quite 
modest in his get-up, and you pass into the 
grand drawing-room, and make your devoirs to 
your host and hostess, after which perfunctory 
ceremony you never see them again. The 
menu is always good, the dinner itself excel- 
lent, and the present Lord Mayor is conserva- 
tive enough to give champagne, of fair quality 
too, though in most smart houses that beverage 
is decidedly going out. 


Last evening’s civic banquet was particularly 
brilliant, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., 
the lion of the occasion. He made an ex- 
tremely clever speech, very amusing, with yet 
such a “ whole-in-earnest ’’ air one was forced 
Mrs. Chamberlain 
charming—so pretty, fresh, 
She wore a pale canary 


to regard it seriously. 
looked quite 
young and _ bright. 
satin gown, very simply made, with only a few 
carelessly arranged cross-over folds on the 
bodice of white chiffon gauze, but relieved 
from absolute girlish simplicity by a bewilder- 
ing amount of crescents, stars and chains of 
very fine diamonds. Her pretty brown hair— 
and it is very pretty and so abundant, guiltless 
of crimping irons or curling tongs — was 
twisted into a loose knot rather high at the 
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back and quite unadorned. Indeed, Mrs. 
Chamberlain has always held the courage of her 
Puritan opinions; she has never swerved one 
jot or tittle from the line of life she laid down 
as her vade mecum when first she came to 
make her home in England as the wife of one 
of our leading legislators and politicians. Sim- 
plicity is her watchword, honesty her counter- 
sign. But then a pretty Puritan can fairly 
walk over the course just now. Since the 
début of A Woman of No Importance they 
are the type de vogue. 


In striking contrast to Mrs. Chamberlain 
came Miss Lidderdale, one of this season’s 
beauties, a very handsome girl with masses of 
black hair rolled back from her low forehead, 
straight, heavily marked brows and_ narrow, 
dangerous, dark eyes; while as a further foil 
to transatlantic disingenuousness was the Coun- 
tess Laurivig, of the Danish Legation. I met 
her first at Mrs. Ronalds’s last Sunday—a veri- 
table court beauty with a slender, graceful 
figure, a small, shapely head, the chestnut 
brown locks elaborately but classically dressed, 
a slender, long throat literally wrapped up in 
diamonds, straight, finely cut features, the 
whole manner and carriage grande dame du 
court to the very finger tips. Mme. Laurivig 
wore a very beautiful toilette of deep olive- 
green velvet set off by some rare old Flemish 
lace. 


The ‘* Rafe’? Vivians—Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts—ot whom one has heard so _ little 
lately, have taken a place in Norfolk for the 
winter. They will not move into their new 
mansion in Carlton House Terrace before next 
spring, the alterations and repairs not moving 
on so rapidly as was expected. They have, 
therefore, renewed the lease of 7 Carlton Gar- 
dens tor another year. ‘The shooting months 
they intend spending in Scotland, moving 
down to Norfolk about the first of November. 
On Tuesday Colonel and Mrs. Vivian enter- 
tained at luncheon Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, of 
New York, and Miss Van Wart. Last 
ing Miss Van Wart gave a theatre party, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Ronalds, the favorite 
Morocco Bound, at the Shaftesbury, being the 
play chosen. 


even- 


This afternoon Mr. Charles Phillips, the 
favorite and popular young baritone, gave a 
most successful concert at Steinway Hall, Mrs. 
Helen Trust, the American soprano, making a 
decidedly favorable impression. Mrs. Trust, 
two years ago, made her debut at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, an honor coveted by all seri- 
ous artistes. Mr. Phillips is himself more 
than half an American, his early years having 
been passed in the States, where his brother is 
a naturalized citizen. His father, Colonel 
Phillips, is one of the few survivors left of the 
heroes of Inkerman and Balaclava, in both of 
which historic actions he took part. Mr. 
Charles Phillips possesses a voice of excep- 
tional quality, sweetness of tone and flexibility 
of expression. The unique feature of the af- 
ternoon was the production for the first time 
of Mr. William Wallace’s Spanish Songs, 
accompanied by the composer. ‘They were 
sung in quartette by Mrs. Trust, Miss Grace 
Damien, Mr. Braxton Smith and Mr. Charles 
Phillips, and they called forth unstinted ap- 
plause. Most dainty and delightful are these 
musical jeux desprit, and certain to become 
drawing-room favorites. 








The second absorbing topic of the day is ot 
course the Royal opening of the Imperial In- 
stitute, on Wednesday next, by the Queen, 
accompanied by all her sons and daughters. | 
assume, however, that before this letter is 
published, the opening will have become mere 


history. It will be a most brilliant affair, as 
her Majesty so seldom takes part in any public 
function, this being her first appearance since 
the Jubilee year of 1887. Not a ticket for the 
ceremony is to be had for love or money, and 
bitter, indeed, are the grumblings at the 
different Embassies, to each of which only one 
card has been sent for the entire personnel, 
while on the other hand the Prince of Wales 
has given two ‘inside’’ vouchers to Mr. 
Joseph Arch, the “hedger and ditcher” 
M. P.! About which people are talking some- 
what. 


The most lovely toilettes are to be worn by 
the smartest women of the “inner-in’’ set at 
the inaugural ceremony. I have seen one or 
two of the most successful, and give you the 
results. A delicate rose-shot pink beige I 
thought most effective. The skirt, very full, 
of course, trimmed with seven or eight narrow 
rows of black moiré alternated by open work 
bands of insertion. The bodice had wide, 
turned back lapels of black, opening over a 
most graceful arrangement of soft, baby frills 
in pink chiffon. A large black hat ornamented 
with sprays of blush roses half hidden by but- 
terfly bows of black satin, and a generous 
parasol in pink chiffon, the edge run in and out 
with three rows of tiny black moiré ribbon, 
adding the final note of completion. A gown 
of pale blue crépon crossed with mauve also 
had its advantages. Mauve mirror velvet was 
the motif of the folded bodice, relieved by an 
all round fall of the new Russian cream point 
d’aquille. The sleeves are made in two big 
puffs of the crepon, divided by bands of mauve 
velvet, and a hat of coarse cream tinted paille, 
trimmed with forget-me-nots and mauve rib- 
bon, supplemented by an en-tout-cas of shot- 
turquoise blue lined with mauve, form the 
finishing adjuncts. 


And since I have touched on the subject of 
clothes, I must tell you of Mrs. Langtry’s 





« Amalgamation is the order of the day, 
and this not alone in banking circles, where 
the absorptions of one bank after another by 
kindred institutions have been, during the last 
twelvemonth, of frequent occurrence, but the 
same rule has applied to industrial and trading 
concerns. Within the last few days the trans- 
fer of the business of the Goldsmiths’ Alli- 
ance, established in the heart of the city of 
London tor one hundred and fifty years, and 
identified with the name of the Savory family 
during all that time, has been finally com- 
pleted, the transferees being the Goldsmiths’ & 
Silvermiths’ Company, of Regent Street. The 
managers of this Company, if they cannot 
boast of the hoary honors of the large firms 
which they have successively absorbed, can 
with justice claim that they have introduced a 
life and vigor which, betore the establishment 
of their business some fifteen years ago, were 
wanting. The Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
Company has now taken a leading and a com- 
manding position in the trade.’’—Financial 
News, April 12, 1893. 
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last flutter in that respect. I saw it yesterday 
at Lewis & Allenby’s—(Mr. Lewis, you 
know, Vogue, is the husband of Miss Ellen 
Terry's sister—Kate Terry, who twenty odd 
years ago was the most popular actress of the 
day). The gown in question is of the most 
lovely soft satin—satin is to be the material 


this season, and certainly no fabric lends itself 


more gracetully to the outlines of the figure— 
of a delicate rose-tendre shade. The long, 
full skirt, shaped up snugly over the hips, has 
three flounces of faintly cream-tinted point 
Valenciennes, the top one coming in a line 
the knee. The bodice is made on the 
most original lines, a succession of three cross- 
way bretelles, each one turned back with an inch 
wide edging of the lace, forming the sleeves 
and bertha, the effect being altogether novel 
and charming. Corsage bouquets of La France 


with 


roses give the final touch major. 

The “ Jersey Lily,” apparently, is not one 
to “ mourn in weeds ’’; no matter how bitterly 
disappointed she may be inwardly by the terms 
of Mr. Abingdon Baird’s will, to the public 
she carries a calm and indifferent tront. 


Mr. Lincoln, the very popular United States 
minister, sails to-day for America. He leaves 
amidst universal regret, from the Queen down 
to the least well-known American-Londoner, 
tor to one and all he has endeared himself by 
his never-tailing courtesy, kindly interest, and 
genial charm of manner. Mr. Lincoln dined 
and slept at Windsor Castle on ‘Thursday, 
when he presented his letters of recall to her 
Majesty, and last evening was entertained pri- 
vately “by the Prince of Wales at Marlbor- 
ough House. Mr. Bayard, who arrives next 
week, notwithstanding that he comes in all the 
glory of a first full-fledged American ‘¢ Am- 
bassador,’’ will have to do his very best to fill 
Mr. Lincoln’s place in London society. 

London, 8 May, 1893. Diane. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Ne of the most remarkable features of 
the present year here at Paris is the 
astonishing revival of religious fervor 


+ 


in society. Piety has now grown to be re- 
garded as chic, and atheism, or even indiffer- 
ence to the teachings of the Church, as bad 
form. A year or two ago a cartoon such as 
that published this week by the Vie Parisienne 
would have excited amusement and laughter, 
whereas now it is condemned as blasphemous, 
disgraceful, and as so contrary to correct taste 
that the paper is henceforth to be banished not 
only from a number of private houses, but 
even trom the reading rooms of several leading 
clubs hitherto regarded as the reverse of puri- 
tanical. In the days of our forefathers the 
professed unbelievers and atheists were dandies 
and exquisites of the type of Voltaire and of 
the Regent. Atheism was the height of bon- 
ton, and piety was condemned as bourgeois. 
To-day this state of things is reversed. It is 
piety that has become tashionable and incredu- 
lity plebeian. Nor need it for one moment 
be believed that this revival is confined to our 
sex. ‘The men have tollowed in our train, and 
you would be astonished to see the number of 
clubmen and members of the 


well-known 

jeunesse doree present at mass on Sunday and 

even on week days. : 
Probably one of the things that has contrib- 
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uted as much as anything else to bring about 
this novel state of affairs, is what I may be per- 
mitted to describe as the increased luxury of our 
churches, chapels and places of worship. At- 
tendance at mass or vespers no longer involves 
sitting on uncomfortable chairs at the cost of 
two sous, kneeling on hard benches in a chilly, 
dreary looking edifice, where both the sur- 
roundings and the services are calculated to 
give the worshipper the blues for a week after- 
wards. Instead thereof we are now called 
upon to perform our devotions in chapels that 
are furnished and arranged as charmingly as 
the boudoir or salon of a duchess. ‘The tem- 
perature is warmed to the right degree, the air 
is rendered fragrant by a wealth of flowers and 
incense. ‘The floors, no longer bare, are cov- 
ered with soft and thick carpets into which the 
foot sinks to the ankle. The walls are decora- 
ted with lovely embroideries, beautiful pictures 
and gracetul statuary. The priests and clergy 
are arrayed in gorgeous vestments, while the 
music and singing could not be surpassed in 
excellence at the grand opera. Religion is thus 
rendered attractive not only to the beau 
monde, but also to the poor, who carry away 
with them the impression that everything con- 
nected with the worship of God is perforce 
bright, beautiful and captivating to the eye and 
ear. 


Strolling down the Champs Elysée the.other 
day, I dropped in at the Concours Hippique 
and saw the so-called ‘ Prix de la Coupe ’’ won 
by a young Hussar officer, M. de Croze, on a 
mare named “ Rosée” belonging to M. de 
Brexeuil. ‘There were a large number of people 
present, among whom I recognized the ever- 
charming “Cochonnette’’ Marquise de Gallipet, 
and her inseparable friend the Princesse de 
Sagan, so well known by her sobriquet of 
«¢ Canaillette,’’ the Duchesse de Doudeauville, 
the Marquise de Castellane, and the Comtesse 
de Montesquieu. The latter was arrayed in a 
costume that savored slightly of the fashions in 
vogue during the early years of the reign of 
King Louis Philippe. It had a skirt of shaded 
silk in which mauve, green and crimson were 
most quaintly and happily blended; the lower 
part of the skirt had three flounces of black 
lace around the hem shirred over mauve chiffon, 
and headed by an inch broad ruching of finely 
pinked out silk. Above the knees two 
flounces only circled the skirt, while just below 
the hips a third flounce with a contingent 
ruching formed a_ kind of basque. The 
corsage was built entirely of lace over mauve 
chiffon, the gigot sleeves only being of the 
changeant silk. ‘Two small cufts of black lace 
over mauve were turned back in quite old- 
fashioned style from the wrist. The neck- 
band was of jet from which fell strands of 
beads not very closely strung that hung loosely 
over the blouse front of lace. A narrow line 
of jet outlined the waist and finished the 
corsage ornamentation of glittering beads. 
A collet of changeant silk edged with a full 
ruching of silk, and trimmed about the shoul- 
ders with three superimposed flounces of lace 
over mauve, accompanied this costume, the 
throat enframed by a short boa of changeant 
feathers. When loosened the cloak disclosed 
a lining of vieux vert satin d’ Orient, brocaded 
with a flower design. The hat worn with 
this costume had a brim of Auvergnat straw and 
the crown covered with a small garden ot old- 
time blossoms—gilliflowers, violets, love-lies-a- 
bleeding, periwinkle bloom, and tiny daffodils, 
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grouped in harmonious company behind a 
pair of bronze wings dashingly outspread. 
The Comtesse de Gontaut-Biron was arrayed in 
a gown of ecclesiastical purple in soft crinkled 
crépon with bands of black silk encircled down 
the skirt from the waist to the knees, set lon- 
gitudinally, while from the knees to the hem 
the full flounce of crépon was circled with sim- 
ilar guipure horizontally. The corsage orna- 
mented like the flounce, the sleeves trimmed 
half one way, half the other, and a waist belt 
and collar band of soft black satin made a very 
pretty finish to this rather original dress, with 
which a mauve straw hat was worn trimmed 
with two big bunches of violets on the front 
and a torsade and bows of deep shirred velvet. 
Very faint mauve kid gloves, stitched lightly on 
the back with black, accompanied this costume. 
With it the Comtesse carried a purple silk peau 
de soie parasol of the exact tint of the gar- 
ment, mounted on a tortoise shell stick sur- 
mounted by a gold crutch, beautifully carved. 


Apropos of parasols I may mention that 
they are now made seamless. The newest 
ones are simply covered with a circular piece 
of silk in the centre of which a hole is cut to 
pass the point of the stick through. They are 
usually of plain silk or satin of a curious tone of 
vieux vert, or shade that is neither moss-green 
nor réséda, but that reminds one of both. Some 
of the élegantes at the Concours Hippique 
had these parasols very prettily decorated with 
tresh flowers which were renewed once or 
twice during the course of the afternoon by 
florists stationed in the cloak rooms for the 
purpose. I was sorry, however, to see that the 
horrible — oilcloth-crowned flower-trimmed 
sailor hats seem to have taken the popular 
fancy here and are now to be seen on every 
side. I do not, however, think that they will 
last. For in the first place they are an in- 
congtuity, and secondly they are becoming 
tar too common and will therefore soon be 
condemned as bad form by our social leaders. 
That is the trouble of fashions nowadays, 
and has contributed to modify the laws of the 
mode and of elegance. Formerly a great lady 
who originated a new toilette, a new style of 
hat or even a new hue or tint, was certain that 
it would be copied only by degrees, and that 
considerable time would elapse before the gen- 
eral public took hold of the matter and appro- 
priated the idea. Now, however, from the 
very moment that any new creation makes its 
appearance at Paris it is at once copied in 
every conceivable form and price, and is at 
once vulgarized. ‘The result of this is that 
while on the one hand it serves to quickly kill 
fashions that are displeasing and lacking in 
grace, yet on the other hand it increases ten- 
foldthe cost of dress since it involves constant 
and frequent changes of the most radical char- 
acter and at the shortest intervals. 


The other day, whilst at my couturier on the 
Boulevard Hausmann— I forbear from mention- 
ing his name—I had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing several gowns made for the newly married 
Princess of Bulgaria and which are now being 
sent off to Sofia direct, where she will find 
them on her arrival. ‘Though some of them 
were bell-shaped yet none had a suspicion of 
anything like crinoline, the Princess having 
expressed her objections in the strongest fashion 
thereto. The Princess, though elegant, and 
possessed of a graceful figure, has the longest 
nose of any Princess of royal blood in Europe, 
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save, perhaps, Princess Clementine of Belgium, 
whose nose is phenomenal in size. As the 
Prince otf Bulgaria’s nose is likewise of alto- 
gether unusual prominence and volume, it may 
be taken for granted that their children, the 
heirs to the shaky throne of Bulgaria, will at 
least have the advantage of being trés bien 
nez. 


The scarlet coats, knee-breeches, black silk 
stockings and silver buckle-fronts which have 
been such a feature at all entertainments here 
during the past two years—ot course I mean 
as regards men’s wear—seem to be dying a 
natural death, and I see very, very few of them 
this season. ‘The fact is that a costume of this 
kind involves the use either of a carriage or of 
a sedan chair, and, moreover, precludes the 
wearer from putting in an appearance at any 
of the restaurants on the boulevards, at any 
theatre, or, in fact, at any place of public en- 
tertainment. Now the majority of young 
men, especially those who have hitherto been 
in the habit of conforming to these eccentrici- 
ties of masculine fashion, are just the kind of 
people who have no carriages of their own, and 
who are therefore torced either to take a fiacre, 
which is not always easy to obtain, or to walk 
exposed to the uncomplimentary remarks of the 
inevitable gamin. Moreover, our young men are 
averse, as a rule, to devoting an entire evening 
to one entertainment, but are fond of fluttering 
about from one house to another with an occa- 
sional visit to one of the great restaurants, to 
the clubs or to the theatre, where the red coat, 
and above all the silk stocking-swathed shanks 
would inevitably attract too much popular at- 
tention to be pleasant to the wearer. Under 
these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
how this fashion, originated by sporting men 
and followed, of course, by gommeux who 
have never sat astride a horse in their lives, 
should be at the present moment in its death 
throes. 


Very pleasing was the old fashion which I 
noticed the other day at a dinner party given 
by the Marquise de Moustier at her beautiful 
, The men, 
on arrival, were handed by the maitre d’ hotel 
On 
opening it each found inside the name of the 


new house in the Avenue d’Alma. 
a small envelope bearing their name. 


lady to whom he was to offer his arm to go 
in to dinner. the 
commonplace and banale method of the mas- 
ter of the house having to take each of his 
male in order to intorm him 
verbally of the name of the lady assigned to 
The English manner of leav- 


This obviated, of course, 


guests aside in 
him as partner. 
ing the master of the house to head the pro- 
cession into dinner and the mistress of the es- 
tablishment to follow in last is likewise becom- 
ing the tashion here, except, of course, when 
In that case, the royal 
of the 


royalty is present. 
guest offers his arm to the mistress 


house and precedes the entire company. 


Following the example of the Prince of 
Wales, the leaders of fashions at 
Paris have this year inaugurated the mode ot 


masculine 


never appearing anywhere in evening dress 
without caretully gloved hands. Up to about 
fifteen years ago no man would ever dare to 
present himself anywhere otherwise than so 
gloved. Thereupon a_ reaction took place, 


and not only did men make their appearance 


it evening entertainments without gloves, but 
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they even went so far as to dispense with them 
while dancing, greatly to the injury of our 
gowns. Our protests had the effect of forcing 
them to at least don gloves when dancing ; 
but it is only this year that the Prince de 
Sagan, the Duc de Montmorency, the Duc de 
Morny and the Comte de Gabriac have set the 
fashion of making their appearance even at 
dinner parties either in light gray or white 
gloves without any black or colored embroid- 
ery on the back. The same leaders of fashion 
have likewise revived the old-fashioned mode 
of retaining their sticks and canes in their 
hands when paying us afternoon calls. Al- 
though it is regarded as what we call here le 
dernier chic, yet it is in reality nothing but 
tres viel jeu. Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 15 May, 1893. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Suppose we are what may be called fairly 

I launched on the coaching season. We 

have a coach to the Oval, another to the 

Country Club, an occasional one to Tuxedo, 
and we have had the parade. 

I was never in very great sympathy with the 
Coaching Club, because I thought the mem- 
bers, as a body, lacked what the Germans call 
schneidig. The most promising of all the 
drivers T. Suffern Tailer. Whatever 
‘Tailer did, it was correct. He was really the 
only man who knew how to dress when he 
tooled a coach, and he took up the pursuit in- 
telligently and as much as possible asa ¢¢ busi- 
ness."’ His articles on the subject were clever 
and he showed that he had both education and 
experience in travel. The coaching people 
even laughed at his wearing a stock and at his 
covert and coaching coats, which were really 
the proper things to wear. 


was 


Higgins has also much chic in his driving, 
and it is an art which requires daintiness in 
execution and an attention to detail and an 
elaboration of little things. 

I think also a very promising man is Clinch 
Smith. He tools a coach in a far better man- 
ner than many of the “ veterans” who for 
years have turned out in the annual New York 
spring procession, 
men I have mentioned are traveled. 


The 
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SPECIALTIES 
AND HUNTING BREECHES 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only Practical Breeches Maker in this Country 
Self-measurement Card on Application 
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They have observed and studied, and they 
have profited by their studies. New York, 
unfortunately, is filled with youths who, jf 
they ever have left their native heath, haye 
gathered their impressions from Henty’s, jn 
Paris, or in the coffee rooms of the great star. 
ing hotels on Northumberland Avenue. 

The first thing that foreigners criticise when 
they reach New York is the American equi- 
page and the American driver and rider. Of 
course, we are so insanely democratic that 
there would be an “ universal howl,”’ to use 
the language of the newspapers, if Fifth Ave. 
nue were reserved for equipages. I agree with 
every lover of the “ people’’ that the Park js 
for the masses. Watch the Row any fine day 
in the season in London. Chairs are taken by 
well-dressed people, and you can actually walk 
there, beside the Row, or loiter at the edve of 
the carriage road, bow to and recognize your 
acquaintances as they pass by. Who would 
think of walking in Central Park? The very 
poor are afraid to go there, and the benches 
seem reserved for a lot of unmannerly people. 
And what is there to see? 

A motley assemblage of crude liveries, badly 
appointed carriages, remarkable driving and 
comical riders. 

Horses are not well matched, neither are 
grooms, coachmen and second men. 

If you are in the south I suppose it is en 
régle to have a negro coachman. Negro ser- 
vants are simply impossible in New York. 
To have any such domestic retinue stamps 
your position at once. Carriages should not 
be emblazoned with enormous coats-ot-arms, 
nor should there be too much silver to your 
harness. If you drive tandem, at least try to 
drive like a gentleman and not like a groom. 
To see a leader wobbling—that is the only 
term I can use descriptive of it—first to one 
side and then to the other, is a something which 
is beyond human endurance. All this I have 
witnessed but recently, and I have not and never 
will get over the shock of the appearance of 
Troop A marching down Fifth Avenue, some 
mounted on dock-tailed horses and others on 
animals whose hirsute appendages touched the 
ground. 


I do not object to the people in a way. 
They are picturesque. They are our chorus 
and they form an excellent background. They 
do things—tragedies, comedies and the like— 
and we laugh and pity when we read about 
them in the press. 


Nothing pleases me more than to see a party 
of these on a lark ora holiday. The Park is 
their theatre, and we the actors. They look 
upon us, go home, and straightway try to 
copy. It is an education for them. Why 
should we not endeavor to show them what is 
right, and to keep from what is wrong? 


Yet, on coming from a drive in the Park, 
this week, I met nearly thirty men riding, and 
only one, Franklin Bartlett, was properly 
dressed and mounted. It was in what we call 
our afternoon. No one should ride at that 
hour with any head gear but atall hat. {n 
London, dark blue trousers strapped tightly 
over the boot are considered very smart. A 
morning-coat of black ; white or pink shirt, with 
white collar ; a simple tie—generally the club 
tie,” which is most popular in London—riding 
gloves or white with black stitching, and a silk 
hat are correct. 
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Inexpensive 
Slips & Dresses 


Vill interest mothers. who like to see their little 
nes nicely dressed at the least cost. 

No. 1. Fine Nainsook long slip, Gretchen waist with hem- 
whed tucks and feather stitching between; neck and sleeves 
aned to correspond. Skirt has deep hemstitched hem. $1.00. 
\y, 2. Short dress made of fine lawn, pointe! yoke of hem- 
ched tucks, neck and sleeves trimmed with embroi 'ery, 
mstitched hem on skirt, sizes 6 months to 3 years. $1.00. 
\o. 8. Fine Nainsook short dres:, mother hub ard yoke of 
mstitched tucks, one ,insertion in center; neck and sleeves 
risked 'O correspond, siz + 6 months to 2 years. 87 cts. 

or Bavies’ Catalogue has many ot er exampl:s of dainty 
ments at very low prices. Send for one, and for di scriptions 
iprices of anything you need for children 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


1) cf 
Best & Co. 60-62 W 23d St., N. ¥. 


‘HE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING 
CO. 10 East 15th Sr., (Profit Sharing.) 

Fine Hand Made Clothing. 
Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


Infants’ 





SNE Tt 


STYLES LEAD. 


FIFTH AVE. HOTEL ann BROADWAY 


AND FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW 


“ Love that girl.” 

“© So do I.” 

«« Going to marry her.” 

‘¢So am I.” : 

“You don’t say so, why my 


> 


CHOLLY : 
CHAPPIE : 
CHOLLY : 
CHAPPIE: 
CHOLLY : 
r old chap we must be brothers-in-law.’ 


ilifornians should take pride in the ‘* Notes of a Boule- 
ier’’ appearing weekly in Vogue. These bright, Clever 
are from the pen of Miss Geraldine Bonner, formerly the 
onaut’s dramatic critic, and whose father, John Bonner, 
Miss Bonner’ 


is ‘he well known Call editorial writer. writ- 


are always strictly original, strictly moral and yet 


al ounding in chic. One’s sense of propriety is never offen- 
by the slightest flavor of risque while one is invariably 


ar.used or interested.—Pacific Town Talk. 
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Our special material for Riding Habits, to- 
gether with unexcelled cut and finish, gives 
entire satisfaction. 

Immediate and personal attention given to 
mail orders. 

Samples sent upon application. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
391 Fifth Avenue, 


(above 36th Street.) 


During June and July we will make reduction in prices for 
all garments in order to keep our staff of competent work- 
men fully employed, 
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YORK 
PARIS 


HIGH-CLASS 
TAILORING 


292 FirrH AVENUE, N. Y. (Just above the Holland House.) 
A SPECIALTY IN ENGLISH TOP COATS 


NEW 
LONDON 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


TUS I CLOSE 


Choicest 
Confections 


FOR 


YOUNG 
LADIES. 


SPECIALTY. 


26 East 33d St., 
New York. 





Correspondence Invited. 
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 - ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND Manreaux, 


295 FirrH Avenue, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for 
coming Spring of '93 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satistaction guaranteed, 


ee 
ages erges- &O0~ 
58 WEST 25TH STREET. 


IMPORTERS 


OF 


Choicest Materials 


AND 


Fabrics, 


SELECTED PERSONALLY 


FOR OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR 

EVENING DRESSES, 
CARRIAGE. DRESSES, 
STREET DRESSES, 
WRAPS, &e., &c. 


Our skill in producing the most satistactory 


results in all orders entrusted to us warrants 


us in 


SOLICITING YOUR PATRONAGE. 


OLLINGER, 
LADIES’ TAILOR, 


29 Fast 20TH ST., NeaR Broapway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, | 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
$50 to $70 


SPECIALTY 


E. -Twyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


CORRECT STYLES. 





‘ ~ re . ih mull 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 

VoGuE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express moncy 
order. Other remittances at sender's risk, Single copies 
ten cents, 

Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 7 

Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 





It is true that people are now riding only be- 
tween ten and twelve in the morning in the 
Row. This would allow tweeds being worn, 
and Derby hats; but even at this hour they are 
trowned upon by the men who dress well. 

As to the question of grooms, an English- 
man is preferable. I am always a stickler for 
English servants because they are well trained 
and they know their place. An Englishman 
in service expects to remain in his ‘¢ profes- 
sion.” He does not aspire to being the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There are some 
objections to them. They are apt to drink, to 
be cruel to horses and to smoke at all hours 
around the mews, thus inviting conflagration, 
particularly when there is hay around. _ Still 
they are favorites all over the world. Negroes, 
even kept in the shade and a of the 
stable, are brutal to beasts. I do not care for 
Germans, particularly when I know that there 
is no place on earth which is so bare of decent 
equipages as Berlin. We have gained on them, 
at least, thanks to foreign travel. 


Paris is mixed, and I must confess that the 
vision of the boasted Bois with its few really 
fine turnouts, mixed in with fiacres driven by 
dirty cochers with white glazed hats and bony 
ill-used nags, is not attractive. You do see, 
though, a number of good equipages during 
the season. 


I have just been reading of the Queen’s sta- 
bles and the excellent care taken of the valua- 
ble royal studs by that prince of good fellows, 
Col. Sir George Maude. 

My coaching recollections begin with the 
old Rocket, which used to run on the Colches- 
ter Road, tooled by Lord Ancaster. Later 
with the Excelsior, and still later of many a 
charming drive from the Avenue de lI’ Opera 
to St. Germain, to Fontainebleau, to Pontois 
and to Versailles, and then again between 
Nice and Cannes, with glimpses of the blue 
Mediterranean and the olive-clad hills of the 
south of France. 
coach, and may the 
merry sound of the horn echo and _ re-echo 
amid the glades of Westchester and 
among the pine-topped hills of New Jersey. 
And when our teams grow old and their ser- 
vice is over, let us provide tor them as has been 
done in England, where the Princess May 
Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, and a number of 
royalties and notables, have laid the founda- 
tions of a happy grazing place, to be known 
as the Home of Rest for Horses. 


Long live the long 


wot dy 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


Ow that it is all over, and I am seated, 
N clothed and in my right mind, at my 
own little desk at home, I can hardly 

believe that I have actually been to Chicago. 
I never meant to go, for it is one of my pet 
much 
and never to long for what everybody 
else is doing. But it came about in this way. 
A very rich friend, or rather a triend who mar- 
and as a natural con- 


idiosyncrasies not to value what is very 
praised, 


ried a very rich-woman, 
sequence is perfectly indifferent as to the 
amount of her money that he spends, more 
especially as she is confiding enough to put it 


all into his hands—-chartered a special car on 


the Chicago Limited in which were four luxu- 
rious state-rooms, one of which he placed at my 
disposal, and assigned another to a young and 
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very pretty girl, a niece of his wife’s, whose 
lover was also of the party, but relegated to a 
section of his own in an ordinary sleeping car. 
Very comfortably and delighttully we made 
that journey, and arrived at the Auditorium 
Hotel without a sensation of fatigue. There 
we found a suite of rooms awaiting us, with 
a drawing room furnished in brocade and sil- 
ver, with an exquisitely frescoed ceiling, and 
Louis Seize chairs and sofas that were as com- 
fortable as they were ornamental. A bedroom, 
bathroom and dressing room for each individ- 
ual of the party, gave one and all a feeling 
importance and distinction that has hardly yet 
worn off, and my only regret was that the mod- 
est gripsack I had brought with me contained 
so little, that I could not begin to dress up to 
my surroundings. 


The Hotel Waldorf may be quite equal in 
sumptuousness to the Auditorium at Chicago, 
but it is impossible that it should exceed it, in 
any respect but one, and that is in the serving 
and preparing of meals. A table d’hote, for 
some unknown reason, always conveys the idea 
of inferiority, and for people who are lodged 
like princes to take their meals like plebes 
carries with it a suspicion of inconsistency. 
However, we were very jolly and we did not 
mind. We enjoyed the glare and glitter of 
Chicago life as much as if we had been born 
and brought up to it. Our lovers had a beauti- 
ful time. There were nooks, corners and seques- 
tered retreats, which afforded every facility for 
spooniological purposes, and although they were 
always missing when they were most wanted— 
and our kind host kept two darkey waiters and 
an ebony hall boy always in his pay to look 
them up when they had disappeared beyond 
all hope of recovery—yet we were all too good- 
natured to indulge in reproaches. 


And now for the great attraction of the 
century, which I must begin by candidly ad- 
mitting that I had altogether underrated, in my 
own mind. Indeed I doubt whether my mind 
ever had the capacity to taxe in all that I 
heard and to form anything like a correct esti- 
mate of the vastness, the grandeur, and the 
beauty of the white city which holds 
all the wonders of the Fair. I will say 
nothing here of the buildings. ‘Those who 
have formed no impression of them, from 
the endless prints and drawings that have 
been furnished to us, will certainly not be able 
to do so from any word pictures by my pen. 
But I must dilate upon the Midway Plaisance 
(what a pity, by the way that it has not a 
better name), which is a wide road or street, 
a mile long, connected with the Fair 
Grounds by a covered way, and from which 
diverge the wonderful villages. In these it 
seemed to me all the tribes and peoples of the 
earth are dwelling in precisely the same huts— 
and pursuing the same occupations as they do 
in their far-away homes—on other continents, 
and in many cases under an Eastern instead 
of a Western sky. 


nearly 


The Chinese village is one of the first and 
largest that we see and is very exact in its re- 
production of Chinese life and costume. But 
Chinamen are somewhat of chestnuts to Amer- 
icans, and so 
picturesque old gateway miraculously carved 
in stone and come upon Cairo’s winding street 


, pressing on, we go through a 
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where dancing girls sit in curtained booths, 
and mummies, sphinxes and other Egyptian 
curiosities detain us longer than we really wish 


to stay. But the objects of interest are go 
many that time is as much needed as qu: irters, 
which said coin is carried in silken bags, and 
dealt out so lavishly that we felt every night 
on our return to the hotel that we oucht to 
have seen more even than we had. It Cost 
more than a quarter to see the Nautch girls 
perform in the danse a ventre, than which 
nothing more revolting and indecent was ever 
seen on a Parisian stage. The name suff- 
ciently describes the movements, and when | 
say that our lovers fled after the first glance— 
and we all after paying our money were glad to 
take our choice of the really attractive shows 
in other places—it is unnecessary to describe it 
further. The Esquimaux interested one 
hugely. They are so quaint and novel, so 
unlike humanity, wherever I have seen it, and 
their “ whipping pennies’’ became soon a sort 
of second Monte Carlo to all our party. 
Again were the ebony hall boys’ services 
brought into requisition to carry the bags of 
pennies that were duly buried under the sand 
and earth, and then whipped into sight again 
by the little fellows, who wielded large and 
heavy whips with which they unearthed the 
coppers that my friends supplied. It was 
great fun, almost as good as a race course or 
faro table—for we each had our favorite among 
the little Esquimaux, and we bet freely on our 
own men. 


The negro has been called “ 
carved in ebony,” and with equal truth the 
Soudanese might be dubbed His image cut in 
polished mahogany, for their faces are pre- 
cisely that color and shine and gleam in the 
same way as an old English dining table that 
has had years and years of hand polish applied 
to it. They are a handsome race, too, with 
sharply cut features, but with so fierce and 
savage an expression that, for my own part, I 
always backed out of their presence, lest an 
asseghai should be hurled and planted between 
my shoulders by one of their strong arms. 
Their children are marvels of cleverness. One 
little dot only eighteen months old could talk, 
dance, jump and kick as high as Lottie Collins 
herself. But time and space fail me to tell 
you of all these strange new tribes and peoples 
who seem to have sprung into life to astonish 
and bewilder civilized man at this great West- 
ern exhibition. 


God's image 


I must give a word to the delicious {ar 
niente of the hours spent on boats and g 
dolas, sailing in and out between the pictur- 


esque walls of the various buildings, with turf 


and flowers and overhanging shrubs on either 
hand, and with all the color and _ brightness 
born of men and women of so many differ 
nationalities, all clad in the costume of their 
own country and people. ‘The Woman’s |)e- 
partment, the great Machinery Hall, the -.rt 
Galleries and all the wonders of the exhibits 
we saw and admired, of course, and longed 
for memories sufficiently acute to fix them in 
our minds forever; but to me the charm of 
the place was its picture-like beauty, and the 
strangeness and novelty of finding oneself in 
every country of the world and surrounded by 
specimens of all the nations living in them 
all within the limits of a prairie town—which 
a century ago had no existence. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


Recently had the pleasure of seeing a case 
from Worth opened on the evening of 
the same day I spent an hour or two 

on the roof garden of the Casino. Thus I had 
an opportunity to study the same fashions 
under directly opposite conditions. Worth’s 
gowns and mantles were graceful and refined, 
intended for the fine porcelain of the feminine 
world, while at the Casino I saw the same 
wide skirts, bulging or hanging sleeves, deep 
cutfts and broad shoulder ruffles, but so badly 
made, and worn by such coarse and common 
women, that they seemed to bear no resem- 
blance to Worth’s creations. 


One of the latter, by the way, had fifty-two 
narrow flounces extending from the bottom of 
the hem to the waist. I assure you I am not 
exiggerating—I counted them several times. 
A gown of a pale soft green silk which was 
ncither of the olive nor the grass-green shade, 
but infinitely soft and pleasing, was made with 
two skirts edged with folds of black satin, and 
sleeves of a baby blue.. It does not sound 
pretty does it? but it was very chic indeed. 
lhe waist was elaborately trimmed with falls 
o! black lace, which fell over the sleeves nearly 
to the elbow, and tempered the blueness of 
them. Lace both black and white is enor- 
mously used this year and the mantles of black 
Chantilly, with just a gleaming jet peeping out 
here and there, are wonderfully graceful and 
becoming. 


And then the summer gowns of delicately 
tinted silk in pale blue, pink or mauve, with 
brocaded stripes showing rosebuds, forget-me- 
nots or pansies on a groundwork of contrast- 
ing colors are so dainty, made with insertions 
o! Valenciennes or duchesse lace, sometimes in 
horizontal and sometimes in perpendicular lines, 
with the vest entirely of lace, and great soft 
bows of satin ribbon, giving a finish to skirt 
and bodice. White lace capes made of inser- 
tion in the same way, are also to be very fash- 
ionable for visiting and driving, and, in short, I 
tcel quite convinced that it is possible to make 

aceful and becoming combinations and still 
tollow the prevailing fashions, which are ad- 
mitted by all to be hideous. 


PLAY 
VI Rs. Langtry, it would seem, is turning 


her attention away from the stage and 
concentrating it, instead, upon yacht- 
ig. An English correspondent writes that 
ie is now near Cowes cruising in her yacht, 
ie White Ladye, and that the yacht is quite 
beautiful in its way as is the Jersey Lily 
erself. The saloon is hung with Louis xvi. 
ipestries, and it contains an orchestrion, a 
iano and many rare works of art and objets 
le vertu. The boat is rather small, and Mrs. 
angtry, it is understood, has her eye and 
eart fixed upon another and fleeter vessel. 
his fact gives color to the report that a rich 
\merican wants to buy the White Ladye. 


HOUSE GOSSIP 


Mr. Edmund C. Stanton assures me that 
he spring season of grand opera sung in Eng- 
ish at the Grand Opera House, under his 
1anagement and under the direction of Gus- 
iv Hinrichs, is a capital success, and that, 
caving out of the question any artistic quality 
t may possess, it has been an excellent adver- 
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tisement for the theatre and a boon for the 
box-office. Several of the estimable music 
critics of the daily papers have been comment- 
ing on these performances as though they were 
given at a scale of prices commensurate with 
those that obtain at the Metropolitan. Such a 
course is unfair to Mr. Stanton and absurd on 
the face of it. The revivals made by Mr. 
Hinrichs, without being extraordinary, are 
both interesting and adequate. Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda, which was sung last week for 
the first time in many years, is the most pre- 
tentious revival Mr. Hinrichs has made. That 
it was somewhat above the heads of the pa- 
trons of the place was indicated by the absence 
of many of the same heads. Mr. Stanton has 
decided, therefore, to confine himself in the 
main to such operas as Rigoletto, Faust and 
Trovatore, the popularity of which is nearly 
as great as ever, and he will continue the 
season until July. 


Mr. Stanton announces, by the way, that 
Leoncavello’s I’ Pagliacci is in preparation. It 
will be sung by his company probably some 
night next week. This is the opera that has 
been making a furore abroad second only to 
that achieved by Cavalleria Rusticana. It was 
in the first week’s programme of Royal Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden, with Melba in the 
cast and the composer present to direct re- 
hearsals. 


Success is sometimes an unfortunate thing. 
When you have reached the pinnacle, any 
step must be on the down grade. If Reginald 
DeKoven and Harry B. Smith had produced 
the Fencing Master, the Knickerbockers and 
Robin Hood in the order named, we would be 
hearing of the undeniable merit and quaintness 
of each. But they made the mistake of be- 
ginning with Robin Hood, and the great ma- 
jority forthwith used up all their encomium in 
that direction. I find much to commend in 
the Knickerbockers. It is essentially artistic 
in conception, its score is musicianly as well 
as musical, and its libretto is quite as coherent 
and as sequential as are the librettos of Strauss 
and Offenbach. But, lo and behold, there is 
a hue and cry because the music is not what is 
termed catchy. 

I remember what Mr. DeKoven himself 
once said to me on the subject of catchy 
music, and I must say that I agree thoroughly 
with him. ‘It is a great mistake for a com- 
poser to invent catchy music,” said he. * Once 
heard, it can be hummed at home or on the 
street by any one who has an ear for music, 
and so long as people can sing the song it is 
not absolutely necessary for them to return to 
the theatre to enjoy the melody again.”” 


E. H. Sothern will begin his seventh annual 
engagement at the Lyceum Theatre the latter 
part of July, appearing as Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan in a play of that name written by 
Robert Buchannan and based on the life and 
times of that caustic playwright. This will 
undoubtedly be Mr. Sothern’s most ambitious 
venture in the art of acting, for I hear that 
several scenes in the play demand both force 
and finesse on the part of the player of the 
principal character. 


Following Mr. Sothern at the Lyceum, on 
November 17th, the members of the Lyceum 
stock company now touring and the members 
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that appeared recently in The Guardsman, 
will band together again. They will then act 
the first of a series of new plays. The name 
of the author or of the play with which the 
Lyceum will reopen Daniel Frohman has not 
announced. I have good reason to believe, 
however, that the play selected for the occa- 
sion is Le Prince d’Aurac, which was pro- 
duced originally at the Vaudeville in Paris a 
year ago. Mr. Frohman bought the American 
rights to it when he was abroad last summer. 
He recognized immediately the fact that a 
literal translation would be too risqué to play 
before a Lyceum audience, and he accordingly 
engaged Clyde Fitch to adapt it. : 


A rather interesting tid-bit of news occurs 
to me in this connection. It seems that the 
grotesque and graphic caricature of Augustin 
Daly injected into the Poet and the Puppets 
upon its recent presentation at the Garden 
Theatre, is the work of Mr. Fitch. 


It has amused me much to read in various 
theatrical columns paragraphs pointing out 
that for Leonard Boyne, a gentleman jockey 
and cross county rider, to be able to stage and 
to play the principal part in a melodrama ot 
such huge proportions as The Prodigal Daugh- 
ter, is little short of marvelous. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Boyne has acted for twenty years 
on the London stage. He has appeared in 
Shakespearean repertoire, in flippant farce, in 
society comedy and in melodrama. He suc- 
ceeded William Terriss at the Adelphi ‘Thea- 
tre and he also succeeded Wilson Barrett as 
Claudian. 


When Mr. Boyne arrived in this country, a 
few weeks before the opening of the American 
Theatre, he set to work immediately to fulfill 
his contract to stage The Prodigal Daughter. 
He ordered the most expensive kind of furni- 
ture for the scenes representing the interiors of 
English country-place and the Grand Hotel, 
Paris. He saw to it that the two carriages to 
be driven upon the stage were the genuine 
article. He made it a personal matter that 
every man in the cast should be properly 
Mr. Boyne did all this, and much 
more, in spite of the protest of the manage- 
ment who carried out that an audience at a 
theatre on Eighth Avenue would never 
know the difference between the real thing 
and a cheap imitation. What has _ been 
the result? The clubs and drawing-rooms of 
the town are emptying themselves into the au- 
ditorium of the American Theatre. 


dressed. 


The steeplechase in The Prodigal Daughter 
is sufficiently exciting when viewed from 
across the footlights, but when contemplated 
from the side scenes it becomes alarming. I 
stood beside Mr. Boyne the other night while 
the jockeys were racing across the stage, and 
we were twice presented with the spectacle of 
riders thrown from their mounts. The stage 
of Drury Lane, where the piece was first pre- 
sented, is not only deep but also very wide, 
and so the jockeys there had some space in 
which to slow up. At the American Thea- 
tre, however, there is scarcely space in the 
wings in which to turn round, and conse- 
quently the steeplechasers have to be jerked 
violently to one side. That is where the dan- 
ger and sometimes the catastrophe comes in. 
I asked Mr. Boyne if he thought many of the 
young men in society who have appeared dur- 


















































































ing the last fortnight in the scene immediately 
preceding the race would care, under the cir- 
cumstances, to make a mount, and he shook 
his head dubiously. ‘, 


HORSE NOTES 

Or the few months that preceded the 

} date of the Open Air Horse Show 

nothing has been more talked of in 
horse circles than the present exhibition. Own- 
ers of fashionable horses which had been en- 
tered in the different classes, who remembered 
the miserable weather with which last year’s 
open air show was attended, were agog over the 
weather probabilities of the week, and from all 
sides came prayers that Local-Weather-Fore- 
caster Dunn would be merciful and send a 
goodly supply of sunshine. The elements 
were chiefly responsible for the failure of the 
initial show, which was held last year, but to the 
lack of sufficient entries, part of the blame was 
to be credited. 
last year, those for the present exhibition show 
an enormous increase, more than eight hundred 
being classified. During the year the grounds 
of the Association at Eighth Avenue and 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, have been 
altered considerably, until now it is the most 
complete one of its kind in the country. A 
handsome little oval track, a quarter of a mile 
in length, surrounds a velvety lawn, on which 
fences similar to those seen in the hunting-field 
have been erected. 

There is a well-appointed club house for the 
use of members and their guests, and a board 
walk extending the full length of the grand 
stand, affords the visitor a good chance to see 
the field competitions. The long list of stew- 
ards, all of them men who are well-known in 
society and in the horse world, was a sufficient 
guarantee that everything would be done to 
make the visitors comfortable and at the same 
time insure one of the grandest exhibitions of 
every variety of horse ever seen in this country. 

The stabling is of the very best, and the 
ova) track is suthiciently large to show off the 
paces of the trotters, and the action of the car- 
riage and saddle horses. 


The feature of the daily procession of turn- 
outs in the Park, that has grown to be not only 
an objectionable one, but a dangerous one, is 
the carrying of the whip. In their efforts to 
appear very English, many of the drivers 
have followed the style of cart, dock-tailed 
steppers, and general get-up. The long driv- 
ing whip is in vogue on the other side at  pres- 
ent, and in their zeal to imitate their English 
New York drivers have taken to 
The result is 


cousins the 
carrying the whip horizontally. 
that the lash protrudes some three or four feet 
across the roadway, and any one who has had 
occasion to take a high-strung and nervous 
horse past such a dangerous obstruction has 
found that the task is a dangerous one. The 
long whiplash swings right in front of the horse, 
and many a spirited horse has been spoiled for 
easy and pleasure driving by being frightened 
by such an encounter. 


The polo season has at last opened and the 
game is on again in full blast. As it has been 
in former years Meadow Brook was again the 
first to throw open its field, but the others were 
not slow to follow the lead, so that everywhere 
where there is a suitable field the polo players 
work with the ball and mallet. The 


are at 


As compared with the list of 
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opening of the season was not attended with 
such favorable weather as the polo set could 
have wished for, but there was no fall of rain 
to mar the game, so the players did not have 
much to grumble about. During the early 
part of the day the weather was uncertain and 
the gray clouds threatened to burst at any min- 
ute and send down their store of rain. This 
caused the show of four-in-hand drags to be 
somewhat smaller than in former years, but 
what was lacking in the display of drags was 
fully made up for with covered vehicles. The 
moisture-laden clouds made the field to look 
like a dreary Scotch moor, but once the game 
was started the players entered into it with a 
spirit that soon drove all thoughts of bad 
weather away. Jimmie Kernochan and Ollie 
Bird distinguished themselves as usual by their 
brilliant plays and by their clever horseman- 
ship. At the end of the game the Rockaways 
were declared the victors after a game fight for 
the honors, by their opponents of the Meadow 


Brook Club. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
Ome Nores on Hats.—The latest thing 
S in ladies’ riding Derbies is the Princess 
Mary. It is black with tapering crown 
about five and one-quarter inches deep. The 
brim is one and one-half inches wide in front, 
and only seven-eighths of an inch wide at the 
back, heavy rolled. Ladies’ straw sailors are 
very wide in the brims, being as wide as five 
inches. The crowns are low, say three, three 
and one-quarter, and three and one-half inches 
deep. A popular braid is known as the 
‘‘brilliant,’* and Knox secured all that there 
is in the market. The colors are navy-blue, 
white, black, and the braid is so fine and 
beautiful that it can be colored (and will 
hold) to match any lady’s fancy. 

Men’s straws are running about the same as 
last year. “The imported English Senate has a 
peculiar double brim which keeps the hat in 
shape without any stiffening, making it much 
lighter in weight than heretofore. It is deci- 
dedly novel in appearance. The Derby is the 
saffron Prince of Wales. It shows a_ high 
tapering crown, broad, heavy, open curl with 
a heavy-ribbed, darker shade of band and 
binding, a hat not easily copied and one which 
promises to have a heavy sale in black during 
the coming autumn The Gentle- 
man’s Silk is one that is now all the rage in 
London, the shop windows in the West End 
being filled with the article which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Arthur Roberts in the popular 
play now running at the Gaiety Theatre. 
The hat is six inches deep in crown, one and 
three-quarter inches brim, small curl and _ set 
rather flat with a two-inch cloth band instead 
of the silk. The Alpine or Homburg soft 
still holds its own, and in golden brown, silver, 
pearl, nutmeg and London smoke color will 
continue to sell during the rest of the year. 
A new yacht cap from Paris is made of white 
kid, very chic. 

(The articles described in these Hat Notes 
are purchasable of Knox & Co.) 


season. 


PaGe 2 OF SUPPLEMENT.—This costume 
(from the establishment of Louise Borges & 
Co.) is of foulard of a white ground with design 
ot tiny pink flowers and black lines forming 
wavy stripes. The skirt is made with a deep 
flounce headed by a ruche of the same and 
trimmed on the bottom with two rows of 




















apricot watered ribbon. The skirt and corse- 
let are in one and there is a bodice of apricot 
watered silk. The sleeves are in full puffs of 
apricot velvet to the elbow where they mect a 
tight sleeve of the foulard finished at the wrist 
with a cuff of the velvet. There are revers of 
apricot silk partially covered with old lace laid 
in gathers, and cascades of the lace falling from 
below the revers over a sash arrangement of 
apricot velvet which fastens at the left side. 
The hat is of white chip lined with apricot 
colored crépe and trimmed with black satin 
ribbon and blush roses. 


PAGE 5 OF SUPPLEMENT.—The 1830 cos- 
tume at the top of the circle shows a gown of 
thin black grenadine, with pattern of tiny 
crescents in black satin. It is made over old- 
rose silk of a delicate shade, and the skirt is 
ample and graceful. Festoons of old-rose 
mull trim the skirt near the bottom, and at the 
point of each festoon is a knot of moss-green 
mirror velvet. The corsage is plain, dis:p- 
pearing under the skirt, to which the belt, a 
simple ribbon of green mirror velvet, is fa:t- 
ened. The sleeves consist of three graduated 
puffs of old-rose mull made over small si!k 
sleeves of the same color, and end in ruffles at 
the wrist, confined in bands of moss-grecn 
mirror velvet. A pelerine cape of old-rose 
mull, trimmed with rufHes of the same, is 
passed around the shoulders and knotted in 
front, the ends falling low down over the skirt. 
The 1830 bonnet is of black straw, the wide 
brim lined with old-rose velvet and finished by 
a bandeau of black velvet covered with 
and green leaves. The crown is covered with 
jetted lace, and in the front are loops of old 
rose ribbon and an upstanding flower. The 
strings are of the same ribbon. The straig)it 
collar of the gown is of moss-green velvet, 
fastening behind with a butterfly bow. 

The Empire dress on the right is of whit: 
India muslin, embroidered in a delicate patter 
around the bottom. It is cut low in the nec} 
and falls in a Watteau from between th: 
shoulders. In front the short waist is defined 
by arich scarf of white and gold, with gold 
fringed ends. ‘The large puffed sleeves end at 
the elbow in a band of gold embroidery, anc! 
there is an edge of the same around the neck 

Below this figure a walking costume. is rep 
resented. The gown is of red and black shot 
silk, with plain round skirt. A jacket o 
black silk, brocaded in a pattern of small red 
roses and finished with a cape of black sati: 
lined with red, is worn with this gown. 

A charming gown is seen on the figure next 
in succession. It is of réséda green China 
crepe with Watteau back. The skirt is demi 
trained and finished on the bottom by a ruffk 
of the crépe surmounted by an entre-deux of 
écru guipure lace. The full sleeves are com 
posed of bands of réséda moire ribbon and écru 
entredeux alternating. At the top of the 
Watteau in the back is a flat bow of réséda 
moire. The epaulette cape, of the crépe, has 
entre-deux and frill to match the skirt. 

Next to the above is a pretty summer out- 
of-door dress. The gown is of buff silk made 
simply with full baby waist and black lace 
yoke. Around the skirt is a full flounce 
of black lace put on with a heading of twisted 
black satin ribbon confined with jet cabuchons. 
A double cape of black lace lined with buff 
silk and finished by a ruff of black satin and 
jet, is worn with this gown, and a _ wide- 
brimmed buff straw hat. 
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